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BUDDHISM AND THE WESTERN 
SYSTEM OF PRODUCTION 


by Fumio Masutani 


Of all the races of Asia, we were among the last one 
to embrace the teachings of the Buddha. On the other 
hand, we were the first to adopt the Western system Of 
production. Concerning the relations between Buddhism 
and that system, we can say that, from the Buddhist 
point of view, an antagonistic attitude should not be taken 
toward the system. ~ 

It is, of course, impossible to find in Buddhism such 
elements as positively support the Western system of pro- 
duction, since the religion came into being twenty-five 
centuries ago. What the Buddha taught was the way to 
cultivate the mental attitude of inner satisfaction and 
also low to get rid of avarice. He did not recommend 
seeking after the fulfilment of desires. Apparently, there- 
fore, his idea was against the present system of produc- 
tion. For another thing, we can find among the precepts 
the Buddha set for bhikkhus, provisions preventing them 


from being engaged in production and trade. In view 
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of this it could be said that the Buddha was against the 
modern production system ‘in this respect too. However, 
to regard Buddhism as antagonistic to the Western system 
of production for of such superficial reasons is to jump 
to a conclusion without logical thinking. Is it true that 
the Western way of production comes from avarice, and 
is against moral contentment? Did bhikkhus have to 
stay away from production and trade because they were 
vices from the Buddhist point of view? Letus discuss 
production and trade from the Buddhist standpoint. 

In his famous work, Die protestantische Ethik und der 
“‘Geist’’ des Kapitalismus (1904-’05), Max Weber (1864- 
1920) treated the Western system of production in detail. 
His theory is of interest to us. According to him, the 
system was not a friend of avarice at all, but closely 
related to strict self-denial based on the idea of identify- 
ing the profession with the calling (Beruf) of God. He 
believed that those people who dedicated themselves to 
the cursed desire for gold, old as the history of humanity, 
were not the ones who built up the modern system of 
production. 

Here arises a problem which is more important to us. 
The existing production system has developed into the 
present form on the basis of the idea of identifying the 
profession with the calling of God. Then what idea can 


support the system when it is introduced to Asia which 
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is morally and spiritually different from Europe? More 
precisely, can Buddhism be an effective mainstay of the 
new system which is being introduced to Asia? 

In discussing this problem it is necessary to know the 
state of affairs in the society where Buddhism was creat- 
ed. In Buddhist literature, we are told clearly who listen- 
ed to the Buddha’s teachings, and who supported him. 
They were the warrior (Kshatriya) class centering around 
kings (Raja) and a new class of common people repre- 
sented by capitalists (Sreshthin). In those days, the clan 
society was giving place to the civil society. Such cities 
as Rajagaha and S5vatthi were being established as the 
centers of civil societies. With cities as the basis, kings 
were setting up a new political system. Capitalists were 
establishing a new production system relying on guilds. 
Under such circumstances, the Buddha became the moral 
supporter of this society. He taught people, on the basis 
of the idea of causation (paticcasumuppada), to get rid 
of ignorance, avarice, and recommended equality, mode- 
ration, and devotion. His ideology and system of practice 
were well organized. 

Is that Buddhism which in those days played such a 
great part is no more able to be the mainstay of the 
modern system of production? Such a way of thinking 
is groundless. The real value of the Buddha’s view of 


the world based upon the idea of causation is to appear 
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in the new era of science too. Never before was the 
need keener for that removal of avarice, anger, and 
ignorance on which the Buddha placed such emphasis. 
The equality, moderation, and devotion which he advocat- 
ed will add to the happiness of mankind when they are 
related to the modern system of production. 

Concerning the problem of production and trade, we 
have to look into the essential nature of the bhikkhu. 
According to the sutra entitled Pindolya (Samyuttanikaya, 
22, 80), the Buddha one day called new bhikkhus. Be- 
fore them he said, “Bhikkhus, you shave your heads, 
carry bowls with you, and beg from door to door for food. 
Such is your way of living. To live by begging is the 
humblest way of life. However, many fine people are 
leading begging lives. It is because they have great pur- 
poses.” 

The “great purpose” in the above passage is the free 
translation of the original word attha, which means what 
we pursue as good. In order to attain what is good and 
excellent, we have to concentrate our efforts on its attain- 
ment, and cast other matters away, because it is con- 
centration and resolution that make possible the attain- 
ment of something good and excellent. Concentration 
and resolution are born from great renunciation. To 
leave the secular world is nothing but the manifestation 


of renunciation, resolution, and concentration. In view 
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monks attain enlightenment, but also at saving all the 
other people, that is, the laity. The Prince’s commentary 
was substantially based on the commentary written by Fa- 
yun of Kuang-chai-ssi Temple, a great Buddhist scholar 
in the Liang Period. Fa-ytin’s commentary was among the 
books imported from China by the Prince. In interpreting 
this part of the siitra, however, the Prince stated explicilty 
that he did not follow Fa-ytin’s commentary. He had his 
own standpoint in commenting on the sitra. In this com- 
mentary, he tried to explain the true purpose Of Buddha 
Sakyamuni. Everything he did in his life was for the 
purpose of bringing the true teachings of the Buddha into 
practice. 

For the past thirteen centuries and a half after the 
death of the Prince, Japanese Buddhism has developed 
into various sects. The doctrines of these sects are different 
from each other in many points, but common in one thing, 
that the teachings of the various sects of Japanese Budd- 
hism constitute the leading principle of the daily life of 


the Japanese people at large. 


